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BEFORE THE WAR 

NOTES ON THE GENIUS OF PLACES 
BY VERNON LEE 



INTRODUCTION 



The following notes upon places were written, all but the 
last, in the three months preceding the War. And are likely 
enough the last of their kind I shall ever be able to write. For 
among the many things, spiritual even more than material, 
which the War will have wrecked and my generation can 
never see re-made is the cult of the genius of places: frivolous, 
of course, compared with the hecatombs of life, wealth and 
virtue we are now offering to the Powers of Evil, but at all 
events decent and kindly, and needing, for its little chapels, 
hearts with nothing heroic about them, but swept clean of 
animosities and self -righteousness, let alone their being gar- 
nished with daily renewed flowers of sympathy and gratitude. 
Even if those hearts whereof they occupied a secret corner 
shall not have been ravaged like so many of the Genius Loci's 
tangible abodes, the modest sanctuaries in question will re- 
main locked up, and their keys mislaid, for many a year to 
come. 

What has brought me to this conviction is the recent acci- 
dent of re-reading one of my own little volumes of previous 
notes about Places. Reading one's own old books is always 
a queer sentimental experience, so much reviving in the 
writer's mind which does not stand printed in those, most 
often forgotten pages. But on this particular occasion that 
has not been all. It was with an odd, new, pleasure I found 
myself reading what I had written in former years: the relief 
of passing out of this devastated present into those tiny en- 
closures of happiness so safe in the Past; the consolation of 
thinking that, after all, the world of peace is still there, and 
that sooner or later, this present captivity in Despair's Cas- 
tle, must be over, and oneself free to see and feel it all once 
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more. Altogether, a sense of happiness, such as one had not 
had for a long while. Then, shattering it suddenly, came the 
shock of recognizing that this is not the case; that the Past 
is gone ; and that when, the War being over, we shall go out 
expecting to find it, that Past will no longer be there. 

Though it sounds absurd when one says it, those beloved 
things of former peace somehow seem to exist alongside and 
separate, not yet merged in the horrors which now bear their 
name. Thus I find myself staring idiotically at the photo- 
graphs of devastated Rheims, much as I stared incredulously 
when a child, at the illustrated papers showing the Tuileries 
and the Hotel de Ville, which the Parisian Insurgents had 
just burned down. I do not really believe in that Rheims 
lying in ruins; the Rheims in my mind is too familiar and 
credible: Rheims where one halted on the southward journey 
to meet friends who had been away from England during 
one's stay there. One turned back a corner of curtain in 
the pleasant dining room of the Lion d'Or, to see, opposite 
and aloft, the tiers and tiers of rigid kings and saints etched 
black and white by the October moon; also the pinnacle with 
the centaur archer, solitary among the few pale stars in the 
luminous blue. Similarly, the next morning, there was the 
great cathedral looking in at one's awaking. Then followed 
the afternoon hours, before parting once more from those 
briefly-met friends, while the carbuncle and emerald efful- 
gences of the cathedral windows died away into sea-cave twi- 
light filling the vast aisles. That Rheims is still the real one. 
But it is there no longer. And some day I shall recognize 
that, and disbelieve in all except its ruins. 

The same applies to Conci, at the foot of its Chateau all 
flowery with borage. And to so many other little white-and- 
slate, one-storied towns of Northeastern France, with their 
patisseries and their patient fisherman on his chair in mid- 
stream; uneventful homes of modest egoistic virtues abhor- 
rent of the heroisms at present thrust upon them. And that 
brings me to a Northeastern French town where I once 
shared that self -same life but touched with old-fashioned ex- 
quisiteness: the Autumn sunshine glinted through discreet 
shutters making pools and flickers on the parquet, while giv- 
ing the grapes in the stony little vineyard to the back their 
finishing turn of ripeness ; meanwhile a cool sound of beating 
of wet linen rose all day from the lavoir moored in the brim- 
full river Marne. The Marne ! We English people scarcely 
knew its name and less its precise whereabouts in those days. 
And now, how much mourning in how many English homes 
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does it not stand for! Marne, and Aisne and Somme, and 
their thinly-poplared tributaries, where one watched the 
barges, rising and sinking in the locks. A country it seemed 
so very uneventful, private, secluded. That country is gone ; 
its very lie-of-the-land altered; become the abomination of 
desolation, new hideous hills and valleys of dead men as after 
an earthquake ; for the rest, names on newspaper maps and 
bulletins. 

And as to Belgium . . .the carillon I once listened to 
at Mechlin is silent in its lace-work belfry; or did it go on 
jangling its old-world ditties, good heavens, over what? 

Our recognition of present realities once fully awakened, 
one is prepared to learn any day that Verona or Venice has 
been dealt with as Morosini's own Venetians dealt with the 
Acropolis ; or if you prefer, Darius in person. Or that those 
very ruins of Athens have been buried past all hope of exca- 
vation by future archeologists. And beyond Venice, in the 
northeastemmost corner of her former dominions, I can see 
in my mind's eye the Land (la P atria they call it) of Friuli, 
— where we drove and drove in the August evenings, re- 
freshed with raisin wine and rusks at feudal castle (Arcano, 
Colloredo) after feudal castle; or at some eighteenth cen- 
tury villa, faded yet dainty like old chintz, which looked as if 
a perruked, powdered wizard had lifted it from off a side- 
canal of Venice, balustraded windows, central gable and en- 
trance hall for storing oars and gondola-hoods, all complete, 
and set it down, magically stranded, in that flowery moraine 
of incredible emerald-green, sloping from the Adriatic to 
cobalt Alpine crags out of a Giorgionesque background. In 
those days no one seemed ever to have been there before ; the 
Italians of other parts were not even decided on which syllable 
of its name to lay the stress: Friuli or Friuli. They have 
learned how to pronounce it now: for every other train-full 
of conscripts goes there; and from its tiny cities, remote in 
time as in space, Cividale, Venzone or Palmanova, there 
trickles ceaselessly the abominable stream of wounded men 
and of death-tidings down to the very ends of Sicily. So far 
for Italy, as I know it and shall, alas, know it. 

But as to them, dear clean, old-fashioned German towns, 
from Treves and Minister to innermost Franconia and the 
Harz, in which we two English friends Were wont to take, 
year after year, our happiest holidays; them I shall, most 
likely, never again set foot in. And, meanwhile, in all the 
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talks of our past travel with which we try to forget these evil 
days, their name is never mentioned even by chance ; and it 
is as if they had never existed at all. For though they stand 
intact in the material world and quite unchanged, no doubt, 
since we were there together, the thought of them has been 
sacked, burnt, defiled ten thousand times over by millions of 
indignant wills and by imaginations thirsty for reprisals. At 
the mercifullest, the plough and salt of oblivion have gone 
over the place where they once stood in our thoughts. 

This indeed is one of the worst sides of this bad business 
of War: this which implies the unconscious wrecking of our 
own soul's treasures and decencies, spiritual vandalism on 
which the stay-at-homes of all the nations (and priests, poets, 
sages at their heads) have been incessantly engaged. Ma- 
terial damages can be made good, trees re-planted, houses 
and churches built up once more in a few years, another 
Rheims, for instance, replacing the old one. All visible traces 
may be covered up in our own life-time. Besides, such dam- 
age is confined to frontier zones; and the immense bulk of 
Europe left as it was, cities and villages safe under their 
church towers; rivers undefiled and hills delectable as ever. 
Not so the landscape of the human soul. That is devastated 
on all sides, scarce a stone remaining in place of whatsoever 
we had built for our shelter, pride and joy, edifices of com- 
mon wisdom, beauty and common hopes, of all that is too rare 
and needful to be a single people's: all shattered, blasted, 
polluted, by the legion of devils, hoofed and snouted or 
slimily obscure, penned out of sight during the years of peace 
in subterranean places whose decorously-bolted door War 
has set ajar, or thunderously thrown open. 

A better world, at all events a safer one, is bound to rise 
in due course from these moral ruins. Let us hope it and do 
our best that it should be the case. But we of the elder gen- 
erations whose little hod-fulls were brought to the building 
or patching of what has now gone under, will never see, ex- 
cept with eyes of faith, that new City of God or rather of 
Man, that renovated moral landscape. And when once more 
we go forth, secretly stupidly expecting the world's familiar 
welcomings, we shall, instead, have to pick our way among 
wreckage still smoking with hate and defiled by fear and self- 
justification. So, like the people of Messina returning after 
the Earthquake, we shall discover that the City which, from 
the ship's bridge, looked for all the world just as we left it, 
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is nothing but a shell of doors and windows, screening fallen 
and heaped-up streets, wherein we clamber up and down, 
unable to guess under which mound of plaster and of rags 
there lies our treasure and so much of our heart. 



THE VILLA OF TIBERIUS 

One afternoon, half way through my stay at Capri, I saw 
an ominous sight: and one which, re-reading what I then 
wrote about it in this fourth year of the War, I cannot but 
feel as an omen of the coming destruction of all our peaceful 
hopes and habits. 

I had climbed as usual towards sunset up that semaphore 
hill behind my friend's villa, brushing the scent out of the 
lentisk and young myrtle and very green rosemary on the 
rocks, and got to the sheer ledge above the Mithras-Grotto, 
where you look down onto the sea as down the side of a well: 
those depths of azure which has flame somehow mixed in it, 
and the violet sea- weed shallows, and the cobalt water (like 
the sulphate of copper they spray over vines in this country) 
over the pure white sand. The day had been fine. And what 
I saw drifting across the narrow neck of the island I took for 
smoke from some steamer on the northern side. But more 
came and more, drifting steadily southwards, sometimes veil- 
ing Solaro and sometimes separating the abrupt castle hill 
as if cut flat out of paper, from the mountains in whose steep 
mass it is usually merged. By this time mists were drifting 
also from the mainland, crossing the blue unruffled water 
and licking the jagged rocks of Tiberius's Villa. 

In a minute or two not a tourist was left up there. The 
light faded, the air became chill above the little field of aspho- 
dels of that hill-top; and always more and more icy mists 
floated across that smooth water; and clung like clustered 
bats to the bare ragged rocks. 

A sense of change and almost of fear came over me with 
that sudden chilliness. Could this be Capri? Or was there 
another Capri, an ill-omened place of Sabbath for antique 
witches? 

With this sinister impression of that serene Odyssean 
island, goes that of another evening, when late and breath- 
less, I reached at last the top of Tiberius's Villa. The way 
climbs through vineyards with fig-trees and roses, the classic, 
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or shall we say? the Northern Tourist's South. And on the 
white Moorish-looking farm-walls are set forth in huge Ger- 
man inscriptions, the attractions of a unique "Carolina" (or 
is it a succession of unique Carolinas?) and her genuine 
Tarantella. One's thoughts go to the appalling bourgeois 
couples of Ibsen, Nora dancing before the domestic Scan- 
dinavian stove that tarantella brought back from the Capri 
honeymoon. To make this Ibsen impression complete, a 
stout jaeger' 'd and loden'd Barbarian was posing (was it?) 
a Carolina against a trattoria wall for a tardy snap shot. 

But at the top of the hill all was solitary ; only in the cold 
wind a small green bird kept flying in and out of the reticu- 
lated antique masonry. And above me, at the summit of the 
rock, the gilt statue of the Madonna looked in the evening 
light like some looming impaled victim. 

Returning down I noticed an English inscription on a 
wall, setting forth that it took I forget how many seconds 
for a stone to drop into the sea from the spot whence Tiberius 
was wont to cast his slaves, which (the falling stone at least) 
you could enjoy by ringing a bell, let alone you might par- 
take of tea, coffee or chocolate at moderate prices. . . . 
What would Tiberius (garlanded Napoleonic Caesar as we 
see him on coins!) have thought had he asked his wise men 
not (as Suetonius tells us) what song the Sirens sang? but 
what inscriptions would one day adorn his palace walls, and 
this had been the answer? 

Thus do the tyrant and his orgies furnish forth innocent 
holiday joys for virtuous modern shop-keepers. Will our 
horrors also, so immeasurably greater and more scientific 
than those of poor artless antiquity, amuse the leisure of 
peaceful future generations? Such at least seems the only 
durable result of wars and massacres: sale of souvenirs and 
motor trips to Marathon and Waterloo. 

Capbi, March, 1914. 

Vebnon Lee. 



